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NOTES  FROM  NORTHERN  COUNTIES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
By  Milton  S.  Ray. 


May  18,  1899,  found  us  making  our  way 
through  the  fertile  country  of  Marin  towards 
Mendocino    County.  Some    miles    south    of 

Novato  on  the  bottom  lands,  where  we  pulled  up 
tor  the  night,  numerous  nests  of  the  American 


A  few  miles  north  of  Healdsburg,  Sonoma 
County,  we  left  the  valley  and  started  for  the 
coast.  At  Skagg's  Hot  Springs,  a  short  dis- 
tance in  the  foot  hills,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
Western  Robins  abundant.     While  crossing1  the 


thk  Gualala  Rivkb,  Pish 

Crow  were  found,  all  in  laurel  trees  about  40 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  nests  examined  con- 
tained but  one  or  two  nearly  full  grown  young. 
One  nest  made  of  sticks,  twigs,  moss,  paper, 
etc.,  and  lined  with  bark  and  finer  material  was 
5  inches  deep  and  13  inches  across. 


c  Place  pob  Kingfishers. 

Coast  Range  some  days  later  we  came  across 
one  of  California's  most  beautiful  birds,  the 
Louisiana  Tanager.  A  male  was  found  lying 
near  the  road  and  had  evidently  been  shot.  A 
short  trip  up  the  coast  brought  us  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Gualala  River  in  Mendocino  County. 
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Our  camp  two  miles  inland  at  the  forks  of  the 
the  river  in  the  shade  of  a  giant  redwood  was 
an  ideal  one.  The  surrounding  country  was 
once  thickly  wooded  but  the  best  timber  had 
been  cut  down  leaving  the  smaller  trees,  thick 
brush,  and  here  and  there  a  great  redwood  or 
tall  pine  standing. 

Considering  the  abundance  of  trout  in  these 
coast  streams,  the  numberless  Melted  Kingfishers 
are  accounted  for.  On  May  25.  along  the  North 
Fork  I  found  a  nest  of  this  bird  containing  six 
young   and   one   addled   egg.     On    June  1,  they 


with  amazing  quickness  after  the  same  prey. 
(  hie  of  the  latter  was  stunned  with  a  fishing 
pole  but  feigning-  death  it  got  away. 

(  >n  June  .i.  we  started  up  the  coast  where  the 
avifauna  possessed  much  of  a  sameness. 
Nuttall's  Sparrow  was  the  typical  and  some- 
times the  only  bird  to  be  seen.  An  occasional 
Western  Meadowlark  or  House  Finch  did  his 
best  to  counteract  the  saddening  effect  of  the 
sparrow's  song.  A  large  flock  of  Band-tailed 
Pig-eons  numbering  over  seventy  individuals 
was  seen  on  a  grassy  tract  along  the  cliffs. 


Young  Kingfishers  oh  a  Log. 


were  placed  on  a  log  and  photographed,  and 
what  a  racket  the  old  Kingfisher  made  when 
she  returned  with  her  usual  fish  to  find  her  off- 
spring trying  to  look  pleasant!  Flying  back 
and  forth,  she  uttered  her  clattering  cry  contin- 
uously. 

The  nesting  season  was  about  over  here: 
Chickadees  were  already  peeping  from  niches 
in  the  laurel  trees;  Song  Sparrows  evinced 
great  anxiety  when  a  nest  was  approached  and 
the  young,  generally  full  fledged,  scrambled 
into  the  bush.  Prettily  spotted  young  Western 
Robins  were  common,  ami  Blue-fronted  Jays, 
whose  family  cares  long  over,  were  now  and 
then  seen  feeding  young  as  Large  as  themselves. 

Towards  evening  the  song  of  the  Russet-backed 

Thrush  came  from  the  solitudes  with  an  occa- 
sional chipping  in  of  a  Western  Robin  or  Black- 
headed  Grosbeak.  Multitudes  of  swifts  and 
bats,  silent  and  almost  indistinguishable,  darted 


Two  days  of  steady  travel  brought  us  to 
Mountain  View,  in  the  heart  of  the  Coast  Range 
Mountains,  where  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  take 
a  set  of  four  eggs  of  the  Louisiana  Tanager. 
Placed  near  trie  end  of  a  thick  pine  branch 
about  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground  the  nest  was 
well  concealed  and  hard  to  reach.  When  prepa- 
rations for  climbing  the  tree  were  made,  the  fe- 
male slipped  off  the  nest  and  was  lost  in  the 
thick  foliage  but  soon  returned  with  her  mate. 
The  nest,  a  flat  structure,  is  composed  of  root- 
lets and  moss  and  lined  with  horse  hair. 

We  reached  Blue  Lakes  (Lake  Co.)  on  June  7. 
These  lakes,  three  in  number,  are  each  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  four  hundred 
yards  wide.  The  surrounding  country  is  moun- 
tainous, dry  and  parched,  and  covered  with  a 
scrubby  brush  called  chemise.  The  area  about 
the  lakes,  however,  presents  a  striking  contrast, 
being  thickly  wooded  with  willow,  laurel,  buck- 
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eye,  oak  and  pine  trees.  In  the  high  tules 
fringing  Laurel  Dell  Lake  I  found  several  nests 
of  the  Western  Yellow-throat,  one  containing 
four  partly  incubated  eggs  and  near  by  a 
Samuel's  Song  Sparrow's  nest  with  the  same 
complement.  Six  eggs  of  Allen's  Humming- 
bird were  found  on  the  lake  shore  within  a  ra- 
dius of  sixty  feet,  in  laurel  and  buckeye  trees. 
Besides  the  usual  species  a  number  of  Green 
Herons.  Mockingbirds  and  Cormorants  were 
seen. 

On  our  way  home  I  discovered    a    not    of  the 
Am.  Dipper  on   a    ledge   of  a   cliff    on    Sulphur 


but  seeing  us  she  left  her  perch  and,  after  hover- 
ing over  our  heads,  sailed  out  of  sight.  Leav- 
ing my  brother  to  "snap"  the  kite  should  she  re- 
turn. I  ascended  the  tree.  The  lower  limbs 
were  fairly  strong  and  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
climb  up  fifty  feet.  Higher  up,  however,  a  large 
limb  snapped  suddenly  and  the  others  became 
so  small  and  dead  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
ascend  further,  and,  although  it  was  tantalizing 
to  leave  such  an  inviting  nest  but  forty  feet 
higher  up,  I  descended.  Happening  to  camp 
nearby,  visions  of  richly  marked  eggs  again 
brought  us    to    the    spot    at    dusk.     The    parent 


Xest  oi    Win  TK-i'AiLiai  krn:  o.\  TBRMIHAl  BOTTGH 


Tall  DEAD  Pine. 


Creek   near  the  Geysers  (Sonoma  Co.).     It    was 

necessary  to  swim  against  the  current  to  reach 
the  nest  which  contained  four  half  grown 
young.  Near  Geyserville,  a  nest  in  a  tali  dead 
pine  on  the  hillside  attracted  our  attention. 
The  day  being  very  warm,  we  left  Pierce  of  our 
party  to  drive  the  team  in  the  shade,  while  my 
brother  and  I,  armed  with  a  shot-gun  and  kodak, 
set  forth  up  the  canyon.  Making  our  way 
through  the  dense  manzanita  and  other  brush, 
we  finally  readied  a  knoll  opposite  the  tree.  A 
White-tailed  Kite  was  on  a  limb  below  the  nest. 


.sailed  off  the  nest  on  our  approach,  but  stayed 
in  the  vicinity.  Being  deceived  from  a  distance 
by  the  height  of  the  tree,  Pierce  volunteered  to 
bring  the  treasures  into  cam]).  A  short  climb 
on  the  dead  limbs,  however,  cooled  his  ardor  and 
he  also  gave  it  up. 

Leaving  next  morning,  we  travelled  all  that 
day.  and  the  Kite's  nest,  clearly  outlined  against 
the  blue  sky.  was  left  far  to  the  north.  Arriv- 
ing in  Sau  Francisco  on  June  19,  our  ^<>o  mile 
trip  to  Lake  and  Mendocino  Counties  came  to 
an  end. 
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THE  LARGEST  BIRD  THAT  FLIES. 
By  J.  E.  Hartixg. 


If  the  subject  of  inquiry  were  the  largest 
bird  that  ever  lived,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  palm  would  have  to  be  awarded  to  the  ex- 
tinct New  Zealand  Moa  (Dinornis  maximus),  of 
which  the  total  height  was  about  10ft..  the  tibia 
or  thigh  bone  measuring  a  yard  in  length.  But 
this  bird,  like  all  the  members  of  its  genus,  and 
like  the  Apteryx.  Emu.  Cassowary.  Rhea,  and 
Ostrich,  which"  survive  at  the  present  day.  was 
incapable  of  flight,  and,  therefore,  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose  need  not  be  compared  with  those 
presently  to  be  noted.  As,  however,  there  is 
some  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
height  of  the  largest  species  of  Moa,  and  a  vari- 
ation in  the  statements  as  to  length  of  tibia  in 
Dinornis  maximus.  it  may  be  of  interest  en 
passant  to  refer  to  it.  According  to  Messrs. 
Nicholson  and  Lydekker  (Manual  of  Palaeonto- 
logy, 3rd  ed..  1889),  the  height  (as  above  stated) 
was  10ft.,  and  the  length  of  tibia  3ft.  In  Profess- 
or Newton's  admirable  "Dictionary  of  Birds" 
(art. "Moa"*  i  it  is  stated  that  Dinornis  maximus  is 
the  largest  of  all  the  species,  having  a  tibia 
measuring  39in.,  and  probably  reaching  a  height 
of  12ft.  The  former  statement  having  been 
published  in  1886,  and  the  latter  in  1894,  sug- 
gests as  a  possible  explanation  that  between 
those  dates  a  longer  tibia  (3in.  longer)  came  to 
hand,  from  which  the  increase  in  height  of  2ft. 
was  inferred;  but  the  proportions  in  inches 
would  be— 3b:  39::  120:  130.  that  is  to  say,  the 
specimen  with  a  tibia  of  3ft.  3in.  would  measure 
onlv  10ft.  lOin.  in  height,  instead  of  12ft.,  as 
mentioned  in  the  Dictionary  quoted. 

But  this  by  the  way.  The  problem  I  will  now 
try  to  solve  (and  it  is  one  of  some  little  interest) 
is,  "Which  is  the  largest  existing  bird  that  flies"? 
The  question  is  by  no  means  easily  answered 
offhand.  Ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a  hundred 
who  are  not  naturalists  would  probably  infer, 
from  the  marvellous  stories  they  have  read  of 
lambs,  kids,  and  even  children  being  carried  off 
by  it.  that  the  Lammergeier,  or  Bearded  Vulture 
(Gypaetus  barbatus)  must  be  unquestionably  the 
largest  living  bird  that  flies.  Those  who  have 
travelled  in  Peru  and  Chili  would  doubtless 
maintain  that  the  South  American  Condor  (Sar- 
corhamphus  gryphus)  must  surely  exceed  it  in 
size;  while  passengers  who  have  made  a  voyage 
to  the  Cape  or  to  the  Falkland  Islands  will  feel 
convinced  that  no  bird  at  the  present  day  has  a 
greater  expanse  of  wing  than  the  "Wandering 
Albatro-,-,  Iiioinedea  exulans).  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  settle  these  rival  claims  without  having 
recourse  to  actual  measurement.  "Estimated" 
expanse  of  wing  is  for  our  purpose  useless; 
hearsay  evidence  must  be  discarded.  What  we 
want  are  fact>.  first  hand,  from  those  who  have 
actually  taken  measurements  and  ascertained 
weights,  or  seen  them  taken  by  others  in  their 
presence. 

If  length  of  body  from  tip  of  beak  toend  of  tail. 
expanse  of  wing  measured  between  the  extended 
tips,  and  weight  of  dead  bird  are  to  be  taken  as 
a  test  of  size,  it  will  probably  surprise  many 
persons  to  learn  that  the  Lammergeier  is  not 
the  largest  bird  of  prey  in  Europe,  and  that 
quite  as  large  and  somewhat  heavier  a  rival  has 


visited  the  British  Islands  within  the  memory 
of  those  now  living.  I  refer  to  the  great  Griffon 
Vulture  (Gyps  fulvus),  a  specimen  of  which,  as  re- 
lated in  Yarrell's  "British  Birds",  was  captured 
in  1843  near  Cork  Harbour. 

This  huge  bird,  when  adult,  measures  from 
tip  of  beak  to  end  of  tail  from  3ft.  loin,  to  4ft. 
lin.  according  to  sex  (the  females,  as  with  most 
birds  of  prey,  being  larger  than  the  males);  the 
expanse  of  wing  is  from  8ft.  lOin.  to  9ft.  2in., 
and  the  weight  from  181b.  to  201b. 

Not  much  inferior  in  point  of  size,  though 
somewhat  less  in  weight,  is  the  Cinereous  Vul- 
ture (Vultur  monachus),  the  male  of  which  at- 
tains a  length  of  3ft.  6in.  and  the  female  3ft. 
9in.,  with  an  expanse  of  wing  varying  from  8ft. 
to  9ft.  lOin..  according  to  age  and  sex,  and  an 
average  weight  of  about  141b.,  the  female  bird 
being  a  pound  or  two  heavier. 

An  inquisitive  reader  may  here  inquire  how 
do  these  weights  compare  with  those  of  the 
eagles  which  dwell  in  Scotland  and  the  Isles,  as 
well  as  in  Ireland,  and  are  met  with  from  time 
to  time  in  England,  on  migration,  generalhr  in 
autumn. 

An  immature  Golden  Eagle  from  Loch  Gair, 
obtained  in  the  month  of  August,  weighed  9Jlb., 
and  measured  between  the  extended  wings  6ft. 
7in.  Another  two-year-old  bird,  procured  in 
Ross-shire  in  September,  1897.  weighed  111b.:  a 
third,  killed  at  Kylemore  Castle,  Galway.  in 
October,  1889.  weighed  12ilb.  An  immature 
White-tailed  or  Sea  Eagle,  shot  in  Brighton, 
weighed  101b.:  another,  killed  at  Arundel,  bare- 
ly 101b.;  while  a  fine  old  bird  in  fully  adult 
plumage,  from  Stornoway,  Lewis,  weighed  not 
less  than  16.Ub.  This  is  the  heaviest  White- 
tailed  Eagle  of  which  I  have  any  note.  It  has 
been  referred  to  by  Robert  Gray  ("Birds  of  the 
West  of  Scotland"."  p.  17)  as  being  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Sir  James  Matheson,  Bart.,  of  Storno- 
way, and  the  finest  British  example  of  the  Sea 
Eagle  he  had  ever  seen.  He  adds,  "compared 
with  three  or  four  other  Sea  Eagles  in  the  same 
collection,  its  size,  indeed,  appears  quite  extra- 
ordinary, and  had  the  specimen  been  darker  in 
colour  it  might  have  readily  been  mistaken  for 
the  Northern  Sea  Eagle  of  Palla>". 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Imperial  Eagle 
would  be  larger  and  heavier  than  the  Golden, 
Eagle,  but  from  actual  comparison  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  so.  Thus  the  Golden  Eagle  mea- 
sures 3ft.  to  3ft.  4in.  in  length.  6ft.  6in.  to  7ft. 
6in.  in  expanse  of  wing,  and  weighs  from  91b.  to 
121b..  while  the  Imperial  Eagle  measures  only 
2ft.  6in.  to  3ft.  in  length.  6ft.  4in.  to  7ft.  lin.  in 
expanse  of  wing,  and  weighs  on  an  average 
from  61b.  to  8|lb. 

As  for  the  Lammergeier.  it  will  be  found  on 
comparison  of  measurements  and  weights,  that 
while  in  expanse  of  wing  it  measures  no  more 
than  an  adult  Griffon  Vulture  (8ft  3in.  to  9ft. 
2i n  i. .  its  weight  may  be  several  pounds  less. 

Capt.  Hutton.  writing  of  the  Lammergeier  as 
observed  by  him  in  the  Himalayas,  remarks: 

"Marvellous  indeed  are  the  stories  told  both 
by    natives    and   Europeans   of   the  destructive 
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habits  of  this  bird,  and  both  accounts  I  fully 
believe  have  scarcely  a  grain  of  truth  in  them. 
All  I  can  positively  say  upon  the  point,  how- 
ever, is  that  I  have  known  the  bird  well  in  its 
native  haunts  for  thirty  years  and  more,  and 
never  once  in  all  that  time  have  I  seen  it  stoop 
to  anything  but  a  dead  carcase.  As  to  carrying 
off  hens.  dogs,  lambs,  or  children.  I  say  the  feat 
would  be  utterly  impossible,  for  the  creature 
does  not  possess  the  strongly  curved  sharp- 
pointed  claws  of  the  Eagle,  but  the  far  straighter 
and  perfectly  blunt  talons  of  the  Vulture" 

Mr.  R.  Thompson  also,  after  close  and  con- 
stant observation  of  the  habits  of  the  Lammer- 
geier  for  twelve  years,  writes: 

"I  have  never  seen  them  attack  or  come  down 
to  a  living  animal.  They  have  repeatedly 
sailed  past  close  to  my  nets  when  I  have  had 
live  fowls  and  pigeons  picketed  as  lures  for  hawks 
and  eagles.  They  have  passed  within  a  few 
feet  of  these  without  once  showing  a  desire  to 
pick  up  any  of  the  birds:  and  this.  too.  on  the 
tops  of  high  mountains  in  a  perfectly  wild 
country,  with  no  human  inhabitants  within 
miles.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will  at  once 
come  down  on  a  well  cleaned  carcas,  a  heap  of 
bones,  or  the  skeletons  of  smaller  mammalia*. 
There  must,  of  course,  be  some  foundation  he 
adds i  for  the  many  statements  that  have  been 
put  forth  as  to  the  rapacious  character  of  this 
bird.  But  this  foundation  I  believe  to  consist 
in  the  natives  constantly  attributing  the  dep- 
redations committed  by  Eagles  to  the  Lammer- 
geier*'. 

As  to  the  weight  which  the  larger  Eagle.--  can 
carry  in  the  shape  of  prey,  the  writer  last  quoted 
-ay-  the  Golden  Eagle  will  kill  and  carry  off 
young  deer  [i.  <\.  fawns i  and  kids,  as  I  have  my- 
self seen.  One,  at  Strathmore,  in  Caithness. 
while  devouring  the  carcase  of  a  mountain  hare, 
was  attacked  by  a  fox:  a  right  ensued,  and  after 
a  severe  struggle,  in  which  the  fox  got  badly 
torn  by  the  Eagle's  talons,  and  the  bird  got 
severely  bitten  in  the  breast:  the  Eatrle.  to  save 
itself,  took  night,  with  the  fox  holding  on,  until, 
at  a  considerable  height  in  the  air.  the  latter 
dropped  to  the  ground  and  was  killed  by  the  fall. 
Mr.  Robert  Gray  took  pains  to  verify  this 
story. 

Mr.  A.  ( >.  Hume,  writing  i  >f  Pallas's  Sea  Eagle, 
say-: 

"A  Grey  Goose  will  weigh  on  the  average  71b. 
i  much  heavier  are  recorded i,  but  I  have  repeat- 
edly seen  good  sized  G-rey  Geese  carried  off  in 
the  claws  of  one  of  these  Eagles,  the  birds  flying 
slowly  and  low  over  the  surface  of  the  water, 
but   still  quite  steadily". 

He  once   saw  an  Eagle  of  this  species  on  the 

river  Jumna  capture  a  rish  so  large  that  the  bird 
only  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  reaching  a  low 
sandbank  in  the  river  with  its  prey.  As  it  made 
for  this  bank  it  flew  so  low,  and  with  such  dif- 
ficulty that  the  writhing  rish  in  its  claws  struck 
the    water    every   few    yards,  and  twice  seemed 


likely  to  pull  its  persecutor  under  water.  On 
reaching  the  sandbank  some  250  yards  distant 
from  the  observer,  a  shot  from  his  rifle  caused 
it  to  quit  the  fish,  which  was  then  recovered 
and  found  to  be  a  carp  iCyprinus  rohita>.  weigh- 
ing over  131b..  that  is,  considerably  heavier 
than  its  captor.  For  the  reason  above  given, 
such  a  feat  would  be  impossible  for  the  Lam- 
mergeier. 

Come  we  now  to  the  Condor  of  South  America, 
a  bird  which  is  known  to  have  a  wide  geogra- 
phical range.  It  is  found  on  the  west  coast, 
from  the  Strait  of  Magellan  along  the  Cordillera 
as  far  as  eigrht  degrees  north  of  the  equator. 
The  steep  cliff  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro 
is  its  northern  limit  on  the  Patagonia  coast,  and 
they  have  there  wandered  about  400  miles  from 
the  great  central  line  of  their  habitation  in  the 
Andes.  Further  south,  among-  the  bold  preci- 
pices at  the  head  of  Port  Desire,  the  Condor  is 
not  uncommon:  yet  only  a  few  stragglers  occa- 
sionally visit  the  sea  coast.  A  line  of  cliff  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  Patagonia,  is  fre- 
quented by  these  birds,  and  about  eighty  miles 
up  the  river,  where  the  sides  of  the  valley  are 
formed  by  steep  basaltic  precipices,  the  Condor 
reappears.  From  these  facts,  says  Darwin, 
from  whom  I  quote  i  "Naturalist's  Voyage  Round 
the  World",  p.  182)  it  seems  that  the  Condors 
require  perpendicular  cliffs.  In  Chile  they  haunt 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  lower 
country  near  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  at 
night  several  roost  together  in  one  tree:  but  in 
the  early  part  of  summer  they  retire  to  the  most 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  inner  Cordillera,  there 
to  breed  in  peace.  As  regards  the  expanse  of 
wing  in  the  Condor,  there  appears  to  be  some 
conflict  of  testimony,  although  it  may  well  be 
that  the  discrepancy  in  the  measurements  which 
have  been  recorded  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  taken  from  birds  of  different  ages  and 
sexes.  Thus,  in  the  journal  above  quoted,  un- 
der date  April  27.  1834,  at  Santa  Cruz.  Patagonia, 
Darwin  writes:  "This  day  I  shot  a  Condor.  It 
measured  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings  Sift.,  and 
from  beak  to  tail  4ft."  From  measurements 
supplied  by  others  it  would  appear  that  this  was 
quite  a  small  one.  In  Ecuador,  for  example, 
the  largest  seen  by  Mr.  Edward  Whymper  mea- 
sured 10ft.  6in.  from  tip  to  tip  of  extended,  wings, 
although  he  remarked  that  most  of  those  seen 
at  Antisana  and  elsewhere  were  not  so  much  as 
9ft  i  "Travels  in  the  Andes"  i.  The  experience 
of  Capt.  George  Byam.  the  author  of  "Wander- 
ings in  some  of  the  Western  Republics  of 
America",  is  instructive  on  the  subject  of 
Condors.  He  saw  many  which  measured  12ft. 
in  expanse  of  wing,  and  one  of  13ft..  while  the 
largest  out  of  several  which  he  shot  in  Chili 
measured  exactly  15ft.  from  tip  to  tip  when  pulled 
out  fairly  and  not  too  hard.  "It  was  (he  says)  a 
very  powerful  heavy  bird,  with  legs  almost  as 
thick  as  my  wrist,  and  the  middle  claw  or  finger, 
which  I  kept,  was  7in.  in  length".  Mr.  N.  E. 
Bieber.  writing  in  the  Field  of  February  11. 
1899,  on  "Deer  Shooting  in  Bolivia",  remarks 
incidentally  that  a  good  sized  male  Condor  will 


*This  does  not  ijuite  accord  with  remarks  of  Mr.  Abel  Chapman,  who.  in  his  delightful  hook.  -'Wild  Spain."  p.  314. 
iiuotes  Manuel  de  la  Torre,  the  best  field  naturalist  in  Spain,  to  the  effect  that  the  Lammerjreier  takes  young  lambs 
and  kids,  and  that  he  shot  one  in  the  act  of  eating  a  rabbit  which  he  had  just  seen  it  kill. 
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measure  15ft.  across  the  wings,  thus  confirming 
the  observation  long  previously  made  by  Capt. 
Byam,  a  good  sportsman   and  accurate  writer. 

Dr.  Robert  Cunningham,  in  his  entertaining 
volume  "The  Natural  History  of  the  Strait  of 
Magellan"  (1871),  describing  an  exploration  of 
the  Patagonia  coast  between  Cape  Possession 
and  Dungeness  Spit,  recounts  his  falling  in 
with  seven  or  eight  Condors,  one  of  which  he 
tried  in  vain  to  stalk. 

It  is  (he  says)  a  truly  magnificent  bird  when 
seen  in  a  wild  condition  and  on  the  wing;  and 
one  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  most  exag- 
gerated accounts  were  given  by  the  older  tra- 
vellers of  the  dimensions  to  which  it  attains,  as 
much  as  18ft.  having  been  sometimes  assigned  to 
the  expanse  of  wins;-. 

This,  of  course,  is  mere  guesswork,  and  not  an 
ascertained  measurement.  Some  idea  of  the 
size  of  bird  may  be  gained  from  an  inspection 
of  its  furcula,  of  which  he  gives  a  figure  (p.  303) 
from  a  specimen  picked  up  on  the  beach. 

If   weight    alone   were  a  criterion  of  size,  the 
Steamer  Duck  of  the  Falkland  Islands  (Microp- 
terus   cinereus — Anas   brachyptera  of   Latham) 
would    challeng-e    comparison   with  some  of  the 
birds   above-named.     The   largest  obtained   by 
Dr.    Cunningham,  who    gives   an    excellent    ac- 
count of  it  (op.  cit.  p.  93),  measured  3ft.  4in.  from 
bill  to  tail  and  weighed  131b.,  while  Capt.  Cook 
mentions  in  his  voyage  that  the  weight  of  one 
was  291b.     Capt.  Philip  King,  who  observed  this 
"gigantic  oceanic  duck"   at  the  Falklands,  de- 
scribed it  as  the  largest  he  had  ever  seen  (Voy. 
"Adventure",   i.   p.   36),  and  remarked  upon  the 
small  size   of   the    wings,  which,    "not    having 
sufficient  power  to  raise  the  body,  serve  only  to 
propel  it  along  rather  than  through  the  water, 
and  are  used  like  the  paddles  of  a  steam  vessel. 
Aided   by  these   and    its    strong,  broad-webbed 
feet,    it   moves   with    astonishing    rapidity.     It 
would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  state  its  speed 
at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour.     This 
bird,  however,  being  incapable  of  flight,  at  all 
events   wThen    fully   adult   (see   Newton's  "Dic- 
tionary   of    Birds,',  p.    518),  is    not    comparable 
with    those   large   pinioned  species  above  men- 
tioned.    As   for   the    Wild    Swan,  which   might 
seem  to  challenge  comparison  with  them,  it  may 
be   remarked  en  passant  than  an  adult  Whooper 
(Cygnus  ferus)  will  measure  4ft.  lOin.  from  tip 
of  bill  to  end  of  tail  (the  long  neck  counting  for 
much),  7ft.    in    expanse  of  wing,  and  will  weigh 
from    181b.    to   251b.     Here  it  will  be  seen  that, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  weight,  the  ex- 
tent of  wing-  is   no  greater  than  in  the  Golden 
Eagle,  much    less   than  in  the  Griffon  Vulture, 
Cinereous  Vulture,  and  Lammergeier.  and  only 
half  that  of  the  Condor. 

for  our  present  purpose  it  remains  only  to 
ascertain  what  has  been  recorded  on  good 
authority  of  the  measurements  and  weight  of 
the  largest  species  of  Albatross  (Diomedea 
ezulans).  It  is  found  throughout  tin-  Southern 
Ocean,  and  is  seldom  met  with  further  north 
than  lat.  30°  S.,  although  stragglers  have  from 
time  to  time  been  reported  as  occurring  beyond 
that  limit.  The  literature  relating  to  this  bird 
is   very  extensive,   SO    much  [so,   indeed,  that    it 


will  be  necessary  to  pass  over  many  facts  of 
interest  concerning  it,  in  order  to  confine  atten- 
tion to  the  only  two  points  which  have  any 
bearing  on  the  present  inquiry,  namely,  dimen- 
sions and  weight. 

Here  is  a  good  observation  of  the  kind  needed 
by  the  late  Dr.  George  Bennett,  of  Sydney.  In 
his  "Gatherings  of  a  Naturalist  in  Australasia" 
(1860,  p.  72).  he  writes: 

On  June  8.  in  lat.  37°  15'  S.,  long.  16°  27'  E., 
we  captured  the  unusual  number  of  seven  speci- 
mens of  the  great  Wandering  Albatross.  They 
were  elegant  birds  of  large  size,  with  fine 
and  shining  plumage,  but  were  quite 
helpless  and  stupid  w  hen  brought  on 
board.  The  size  of  the  largest  was  as  follows: 
Length  from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail,  3ft.  lOin.;  size  of  the  ex- 
panded wings,  lift.  Sin.  In  others  the  extended 
pinions  measured  from  10ft.  4in.  to  lift.:  indeed, 
I  consider  lift,  the  general  measurement.  I 
have  met  with  only  one  specimen  in  which  the 
spread  of  wings  measured  14ft.  The  difference 
of  sexes  did  not.  in  any  of  these  specimens, 
make  any  alteration  in  size;  and  although  the 
plumage  "differed  through  age,  it  did  not  afford 
any  sexual  distinction. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Sanford,  writing  of  Albatrosses 
seen  during  a  voyage  to  Australia,  and  particu- 
larly referring  to  those  skinned  and  dissected 
by  himself  {Zoologist,  1889,  p.  387),  remarks: 

I  have  never  measured  an  Albatross  which 
was  more  that  lift,  in  expanse  of  wing— I  think 
the  exact  measurement  was  10ft.  lOin. — but  I 
have  been  confidently  assured  by  others  that 
they  have  measured  some  as  much  as  14ft". 

This  confirms  the  above-mentioned  statement 
bv  Dr.  Bennett. 

Herr  Reischek,  who  visited  and  described  a 
remarkable  breeding  haunt  of  the  Wandering 
Albatross  in  the  Auckland  Islands  (Trans.  X. 
Z.  Inst.,  1889,  p.  126,  and  Zoologist,  1889,  p.  337). 
gives  the  following  dimensions  of  some  that  he 
measured:  Total  length  from  tip  of  bill  to  end 
of  tail.  3ft.  3in.;  bill  7in.:  tail.  75111.:  whole 
wing,  from  4ft.  lOin.  to  5ft.  lOin.;  primaries.  1ft. 
Sin.';  whole  leg.  1ft.  lOin.;  tarsus.  4.1  in.;  middle 
toe.  Tin.  Bv  the  expression  "whole  wing"  is 
evidently  intended  the  length  from  the  body 
(not  from  the  carpal  joint)  to  the  end  of  the 
longest  primary,  just  as  the  expression  "whole 
leg"  includes  more  than  the  tarsus. 

Out  of  more  than  a  hundred  specimens  of  the 
large  Albatross  (I),  exulans)  caught  and  mea- 
sured by  Mr.  J.  F.  Green  (see  his  "Ocean  Birds", 
p.  5),  the  largest  was  lift.  4in.  from  tip  to  tip. 
This,  he  says,  was  confirmed  by  the  experience 
of  a  ship's  captain,  who  in  forty  years  had  never 
found  one  over  that  length.  As  this  bears  out 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
San  fonl.  we  may  take  it  that  lift,  represents  the 
normal  expanse  of  wing  in  a  fully  adult  bird. 

In  regard  to  weight.  Capt.  Hutton  endorses 
the  statement  made  by  ( iould  that  the  average 
weighl  <<\~  the  Wandering  Albatross  is  1711). 

The  following  table  will  enable  a  ready  com- 
parison of  the  species  named: 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the 
heaviest  bird  capable  of  flight  is  the  Bustard, 
its  expanse  of  wing',  a  trifle  less  than  that  of  the 
Wild  Swan,  is  3ft.  or  4ft.  less  than  that  of  the 
famous  Albatross,  and  only  half  that  of  the 
largest  Condor  on  record.  It  is  somewhat  curi- 
ous that  the  Australian  Bustard,  though  said  to 
be  larger  than  our  bird,  standing  higher  on  its 
legs,  and  with  longer  neck,  weighs  considera- 
bly less.  Goidd.  who  "frequently  encountered 
and  killed  it  both  on  the  plains  of  the  Lower 
Namoi  and  also  in  South  Australia",  gives  the 
weight  of  the  male  bird  from  131b.  to  16lb.  The 
great  Bustard  of  South  Africa,  the  "gom- 
paauw"  of  the  colonists,  according  to  Mr.  E.  L. 
Layard.  weighs  from  301b.  to  351b. 


There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  dimensions 
of  the  larger  Eagles  above-mentioned,  all  of 
which  are  less  than  those  of  the  largest  Vultures. 
The  far-famed  Lammergeier  does  not  exceed  in 
size  the  Griffon  Vulture,  nor  does  it  weigh  so 
much  by  several  pounds;  while  in  point  of  size 
the  Giant  Albatross  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  with 
an  average  expanse  of  lift.  4in.,  has  to  yield  to 
the  Condor  of  Chile,  whose  extended  pinions 
have  in  many  cases  measured  12ft..  and  in  one 
instance,  on  good  authority,  the  almost  incredi- 
ble width  of  15ft. 

From  The  Field,  (London),  vol.  94,  p.  482. — 
September  16.  1899. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER  PRENTISS. 
By  the  Editor. 

The  Death  of  Daniel  Webster  Prentiss  is  a 
personal  loss  to  the  editors  of  the  Ospkkv  as 
well  as  to  many  other  ornithologists.  Although 
not  a  contributor  to  the  literature  of  ornithology 
for  a  number  of  years,  he  retained  an  interest 
in  it  to  the  last.  He  was  born  in  Washington, 
D.  C  May  21,  1843,  and  continued  to  live  there 
till  his  death  on  November  19th.  He  graduated 
from  Columbian  College  in  1861.  receiving  the 
degree  of  Ph.  B.,  and  immediately  afterwards 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine:  he  completed 
the  course  in  1864  when  he  received  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

While  yet  a  college  student,  he  compiled  with 
his  classmate.  Elliott  Coues.  a  "List  of  the 
Birds  of  the  District  of  Columbia",  which  was 
published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  for  1861  (p.  398-421):  this  was 
the  basis  of  an  illustrated  work  by  the  same 
authors  published  in  1883  as  a  Bulletin  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum  (No.  26)  and 
entitled  "Avifauna  Columbiana".  The  engros- 
sing demands  of  an  extensive  practice  prevented 
further  original  investigation  in  ornithology. 
As  a  medical  author  he  is  known  through  many 
articles  published  in  professional  journals. 

We  present  here  a  copy  of  a  photograph  taken 
in  1861  when  a  student  in  Columbian  College, 
then  an  enthusiastic  collector  and  student  of 
birds  and  engaged  with  Coues  on  the  List  of  the 
birds  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Comments. 

THE  SEVENTEENTH  CONGRESS  OF  THE   AMERICAN 
ORNITHOLOGISTS'  UNION. 

If  there  ever  existed  any  doubt  of  the  expedi- 
ency <>f  holding  the  meeting-  of  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union  in  Philadelphia,  that 
doubt  has  been  once  for  all  most  effectually  dis- 
pelled. For  not  only  was  the  recent  session  an 
unqualified  success,  but  in  numbers  it  far  sur- 
passed any  previous  one.  as  the  total  of  seventy- 
four  members  present,  compared  with  the  largest 
attendance  hitherto  recorded  that  of  sixty  at 
Washington  in  1898— amply  attests.  Eminently 
fitting  it  seems  to  be,  that  in  this  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  city  for  so  long  a  time  universally 
recognized  as  foremost  in  the  annals  of  Ameri- 
can ornithology,  and  now  so  rich  in  historic 
associations,  there  should  assemble  in  congress 
the  successors  of  those  who  made  American 
ornithology  famous  in  the  early  years  of  the 
century  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

Convening  on  Monday,  the  13th  of  November 
the  Union,  after  disposing  of  the  usual  routine 
business,  proceeded  on  the  following  day  to  the 
consideration  of  scientific  papers,  assembling 
for  this  purpose  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Academy  of  Natural  Science-.  Mr. 
Witmer  Stone,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Bird  Protection,  in  an  elaborate  report  presented 
very  encouraging  news  of  the  increased  interest 


in  bird.-,  and  their  preservation,  as  well  as  of  the 
gratifying  growth  of  the  Audubon  Society  move- 
ment. Eirstupoii  the  regular  program  came  Mr. 
Frank  M.  Chapman,  who  spoke  "<  hi  the  Plum- 
ages of  Certain  Boreal  Birds".  He  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Witmer  Stone,  who  treated  "The  Sum- 
mer Molting  Plumage  of  Eider  I  hicks'",  bringing 
out  some  very  interesting  facts  in  regard  to 
hitherto  imperfectly  understood  changes.  This 
paper  was  very  fully  discussed  by  various  mem- 
bers. Dr.  J.  Dwight,  Jr.  then  presented  an  ex- 
ceedingly important  paper  on  ••The  Sequence  of 
Plumages  and  Molts  in  Certain  Families  of 
North  American  r.irds**.  dwelling  particularly 
upon  the  evidences  of  so-called  color  change  in 
feather--  without  molt.  In  "The  Ranges  of 
Hylocichlafuscescensaxi&.  Hylocichlaf.  salicicoW 
Mr.  Reginald  Heber  Howe.  Jr.  stated  that  the 
geographic  distribution  of  the  latter  should  be 
extended  to  include  Newfoundland.  "Three 
Years"  Migration  Data  on  City  Hall  Tower.  Phil- 
adelphia", was  the  title  of  an  interesting  paper 
by  Mr.  Win.  L.  Baily,  who  told  of  the  birds  killed 
by  striking  this  tower,  the  top  of  which  is  at 
night  illuminated  by  a  circle  of  brilliant  electric 
lights.  The  other  paper  of  the  day  wa-  by  Mr. 
F.  C.  Kirkwood.  "(hi  the  Occurrence  of  the 
Egyptian  Goose  i  Chenalopex aegyptiaca)  in  North 
America".  The  evening  was  devoted  to  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  "The  Bird  Rocks  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence",  delivered  by  Mr.  Frank 
M.  Chapman  before  an  enthusiastic  audience 
composed  of  members  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  and  of  the  Union. 

(hi  Wednesday  morning,  November  15.  Mr. 
Reuben  M.  Strong,  in  "A  Quantitative  Study  of 
Variation  in  the  Smaller  American  Shrike-", 
gave  an  elaborate  exposition  of  his  methods  in 
the  determination  of  variation  by  statistical 
analysis.  Mr.  Vernon  Bailey  described  "•An 
Oregon  Fish  Hawk  Colony";  and  Mr.  V.  M. 
Chapman  made  some  "Further  Remarks  on  the 
Relationships  of  the  Crackle.-  of  the  subgenus 
Quiscalus".  "A  Peculiar  Sparrow  Hawk'",  by 
Mr.  William  Palmer,  and  "The  Requirements 
of  a  Fauna!  List",  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Clyde  Todd, 
were  followed  by  an  "Exhibition  of  a  Series  of 
Field  Sketches  Made  from  Absolutely  I-'re-h 
Birds,  Showing  the  True  Life  Colors  of  the  Soft 
Parts.  Mostly  in  the  Breeding  Season",  by  Mr. 
Louis  A.  Kuertes.  demonstrating  the  interesting 
fact  that  these  parts  change  color  very  rapidly 
after  death,  in  some  Species  almost  immediately, 
and  that,  from  ignorance  of  this,  many  of  our 
current  data  are  unreliable. 

Of  mote  than  common   interest  were   "Audit- 
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bon's  Letters  to  Baird",  which,  through  the 
kindness  of  Miss  Lucy  H.  Baird.  Mr.  Witmer 
Stone  had  been  enabled  to  compile,  and  which 
he  presented  as  the  first  paper  of  the  afternoon 
session.  The  remainder  of  this  day  was  devoted 
to  communications  illustrated  by  lantern  slides, 
the  first  being  the  "Bering  Sea  Arctic  Snowtlake 
(Passerina  hyperborea)  on  its  Breeding  Grounds", 
by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam.  "An  Account  of  the 
Nesting  of  Franklin's  Gull  (Larus  franklinii)  in 
Southern  Minnesota",  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Roberts,  was 
of  exceptional  merit — we  venture  to  add  unri- 
valled in  the  completeness  of  its  delineation  of 
the  life  history  of  the  species — and  graphically 
illustrated  the  great  possibilities  of  the  camera 
as  an  aid  to  bird  study.  Other  papers  were: 
'•Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera",  by  Mr.  F.  M. 
Chapman:  "Home  Life  of  Some  Birds",  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Dutcher;  "Slides — Series  of  King-fishers, 
Gulls,  etc.".  by  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Bailey:  and  "The 
Effects  of  Wear  upon  Feathers",  by  Dr.  J. 
Dwight,  Jr., — the  last  an  amplification  and 
further  explanation  of  observations  in  the 
speaker's  previous  communication.  An  evening 
visit  to  the  National  Export  Exposition,  arranged 
throug-h  thecourtesA- of  the  local  committee,  was 
the  closing  feature  of  the  day. 

The  first  paper  of  Thursday  was  by  Dr.  A.  K. 
Fisher,  who  presented  various  "Notes  on   Some 
of  the  More  Interesting  Birds  of  the  Harriman 
Expedition".     Mr.  Chapman   then  read,  in  the 
absence  of  the  author,  some  observations  "On 
the    Orientation    of    Birds",    by    Capt.    Gabriel 
Reynaud.  of  the   French  Army,  whose  careful 
and  extensive  experiments  with  carrier  pigeons 
tend  to  prove  that  they  are  guided  by  nothing 
less    than    the    so-called    sixth    sense — that   of 
direction.     Some  very    entertaining  interpreta- 
tions of  the  "Language  of  the  Birds"  were  given 
by  Mr.  Nelson   R.   Wood;  and  various  excellent 
imitations  of  the  notes  and  songs  of  wild  birds 
by    Mr.    Fuertes.     The    remaining-    papers    pre- 
sented  were  as  follows:  "The  Molt  of  the  Flight 
Feathers  in   Various  Orders  of    Birds",  by  Mr. 
Witmer    Stone:     "Notes   on    the    Flammulated 
Screech  <  >wls",  by  Mr.  Harry  C.  <  >berholser:  "<  >n 
the  Perfected  Plumage  of  Somateria  spectabilis" , 
by   Mr.  Arthur  H.  Norton;    "A  New  Wren    from 
Alaska",    by    Mr.    Harry    C.    Oberholser;    and 
"Si. in.-  Cuban  Birds",  by  Lieut.  John  W.  Daniels. 
Jr.      Those    read    by    title    arc    subjoined:   "The 
Habit-,  and  Structure  of  Harris'  Cormorant",  by 
Messrs.  K.  K.  Snodgrass  and  F.  A.  Lucas;  "On 
tin-  Habits  of  the  Hoatzin  {Opisthocomus  crisla- 
tus)",  by  Mr.  George  K.  Cherrie;  and  "Notes  on 
the  Habits  of  the  Great  Mexican   Swift  i Hetni- 


procne  zonaris]",  by  Mr.  Samuel  N.  Rhoads. 
The  following  day — Friday — a  trip  to  Mill 
Grove,  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Perkiomen, 
the  some  time  home  of  Audubon,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Geo.  Spencer  Morris,  appropriately 
brought  to  a  close  what  will  long  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  most  profitable,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  meetings  in  the  history  of 
the  Union.     H.  C.  O. 

THE   LARGEST   BIKDS. 

In  the  Ospkey  for  June,  the  excellent  article 
by  Mr.  Gurney  on  longevity  of  birds  was  pub- 
lished and  commented  upon.  In  the  present 
number,  an  article  on  the  largest  bird  that  flies, 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting,  is  republished  from  the 
columns  of  the  Field.  Mr.  Harting  is  well- 
known  as  the  accomplished  editor  of  the 
Zoologist  of  London,  but  he  has  chosen  for  his 
article  another  Journal  than  his  own.  His  con- 
clusions are  (1)  that  the  largest  known  bird  that 
has  ever  lived  was  the  Dinomis  maximus  and 
(2)  that  the  "largest  bird  that  flies"— the 
heaviest — is  the  Bustard.  Even  of  this  bird, 
however,  Mr.  Harting  has  not  given  the  largest 
of  the  recorded  measurements.  The  only  ones 
enumerated  in  the  table  of  measurements  are 
three  respectively  weighing  24,  26  and  28  pounds. 
Lord  Lilford,  however,  in  an  article  on  the  birds 
of  Spain  in  the  Ibis  for  1866,  (p.  382,)  records 
one  which  he  saw  weighing  as  much  as  32 
pounds. 

Mr.  Harting  has  also  passed  over  several  of 
the  largest  birds  of  prey — the  Harpy  eagle  of 
America  and  a  couple  of  related  forms  occurring 
in  New  Guinea  and  the  Philippines  The 
Harpy  eagle,  Tkrasaetus  harpyia,  is  apparently 
the  largest.  A  noble  example  is  living  in  the 
Zoological  Park  of  Washington.  Application 
to  the  superintendent,  Dr.  Frank  Baker,  for  its 
measurements  was  responded  to  with  the  infor- 
mation that  it  is  estimated  to  weigh  28  to  30 
pounds.  This  is  of  course  unsatisfactory  and 
the  real  weight  may  be  much  less,  but  compari- 
son with  eagles  shows  the  great  superiority  of 
the  Harpy  in  size  and  prepares  one  to  consider 
the  guess  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  The 
Pithecophaga  Jefferyi  of  the  Philippines  is  also  a 
very  large  bird,  and  one  killed  in  Samar  was 
estimated  to  weigh  between  16  and  20  pounds. 
(Ibis,  1897,  p.  214).  What  a  pity  it  is  that  such  a 
cheap  and  portable  article  as  a  spring  balance 
or  steelyard  can  not  be  carried  by  a  traveller! 

Mr.  Harting  has  enlarged  on  the  South 
American  Condor's  size  but  has  not  referred  to 
the  Californian  Condor  which   rivals  it  in  size. 
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Indeed,  many  years  ago,  (in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Nuttall  Ornithological  Club  for  1880,  p.  82.)  Mr. 
Robert  Ridgway  remarked  "It  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  generally  known  that  this  species  is  fully 
the  peer  of  the  Condor  in  size,  the  length  of  the 
wing  and  tail  averging  even  decidedly  greater'*, 
although  otherwise  weaker.  If  the  measure- 
ments of  Byam  are  correct,  however,  the  Cali- 
fornian  bird  must  take  second  place  by  a  marked 
interval. 

But  in  a  search  afar  and  above  for  "the  largest 
bird  that  flies",  one  which  is  often  beneath  our 
eyes  has  been  overlooked — the  common  turkey. 
The  weight  that  has  been  assigned  to  each  of 
the  birds  in  Mr.  Harting's  table  is  certainly 
often  exceeded  by  that  savory  tenant  of  the 
farm  yard.  Although  "the  weight  of  the  hen 
generally  averages  about  nine  pounds",  the 
male  sometimes  becomes  exceeding  large. 
Audubon  saw  one  which  weighed  36  pounds. 
Bonaparte  "ascertained  the  existence  of  some 
weighing  forty".  Like  Bonaparte,  we  may 
regard  the  reports  of  weights  greater  than  the 
last  as  "fabulous".  Nevertheless,  very  re- 
cently paragraphs  have  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers to  the  effect  that  a  certain  farmer  had 
one  weighing  over  70  pounds!  Mr.  Harting 
might  well  object  that  the  last — if  existent — 
would  be  excluded  from  his  consideration  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  "a  bird  that  flies".  In- 
deed, even  the  wild  turkey  is  much  restricted  in 
his  power  of  flight. 

ENDURANCE  OF  THE  TURKEY. 

Apropos  of  the  turkey  as  a  "bird  that  flies", 
interesting  data  were  published  in  "Recreation" 
for  June,  18°7  (p.  431).  Capt.  C.  J.  Crane,  U.  S. 
A.,  in  an  article  on  "Wild  Turkey  Shooting", 
has  given  the  results  of  extended  experience  in 
the  old  Indian  Territory  and  Texas.  According 
to  him,  "no  other  bird  in  America  can  run  so  fast 
as  the  turkey,  but  when  caught  some  distance 
away   from   thick  woods,  they  have   frequently 


been  run  down  and  captured  by  a  horseman. 
They  cannot  fly  more  than  from  '•  to  ;4  of  a 
mile  the  first  Bight,  even  when  thin,  and  if  fat 
the  distance  will  be  less.  The  second  (light  will 
be  much  shorter;  the  same  with  the  second  run, 
so  that  many  turkeys  have  been  run  down  and 
caught  after  running  and  living  from  \4  a  mile 
to  2  miles. 

"The  poor  things  get  so  exhausted  that  they 
cannot  fly  any  more  and  cannot  run  faster  than 
a  man  can  walk.  Of  course  the  chase  would 
have  to  be  pushed  without  any  let  up.  in  order 
to  be  successful.  It  is  said  -and  I  believe  it 
that  the  Indians  of  Arizona  sometimes  run 
down  and  catch  turkeys,  in  their  mountains,  on 
foot". 

UTILIZATION    OF    ZOOLOGICAL    GARDENS. 

The  articles  by  Mr.  GrUrney  on  longevity  and 
Mr.  Harting  on  the  largest  bird  have  derived 
no  information  from  Zoological  gardens,  and 
yet  the  largest  collection  of  living  animals  in 
existence  was  readily  accessible  to  them.  The 
investigator  may  search  in  vain  for  information 
on  such  subjects  in  the  reports  <>n  their  condition 
and  progress.  And  yet  just  such  information 
ought  to  be  furnished  by  such  institutions. 
Many  animals  are  born  in  Zoological  gardens 
and  their  life-histories  might  be  traced  and 
should  be  recorded.  Such  simple  data  as  the 
time  of  acquisition  and  time  of  death  of  an 
animal  would  furnish  useful  elements  for  some 
idea  at  least  of  the  Jife  of  others.  But 
rarely  are  any  such  data  published.  The 
successive  editions  of  the  catalogue  of 
animals  living  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  would  have  been  much  en- 
hanced in  value  if  such  information  had  been 
given.  Reports  as  to  the  weight  of  animals 
would  also  be  valuable  and  not  less  so  because 
it  would  vary  with  condition.  "Why  won't  the 
gardens  give  the  information? 


Letters. 


Rare  Birds  In  Rhode  Island. 


Editors  of  thf.  OsprEy: 

Providence,  R.  I..  Oct.,  1899. 

On  July  24,  1899,  a  Little  Blue  Heron  in  the 
white  plumage  was  taken  near  Wakefield.  R.  I., 
and  I  have  added  it  to  my  collection.  This  is 
the  second  record  for  this  state.  This  bird  was 
no  doubt  one  of  the  dock  of  seven  reported  in 
the  October  Auk  as  having  been  seen  at  Old 
Lynn.  Conn. 

A  male  American  Egret  was  shot  near  Tiver- 
ton, R.  I.,  on   the  Seaconnet  River,  August  15, 


1899,  by  an  Italian,  who  saw  the  bird  flying  up 
the  river  from  the  ocean  and  alight  on  the  shore 
to  feed.  I  was  fortunate  in  securing  it  for  my 
collection.  There  are  now  four  records  for  this 
bird  in  the  state. 

Mr.  I'm]  T.  Jencks  OH  October  12.  1899,  shot  a 
young  Blue  Grosbeak  in  the  blackberry  bushes, 
in  his  garden  at  Drown vill.e.  K.  I.  His  attention 
was  first  attracted  by  the  bird's  note  which  was 
new  to  him.  and  on  approaching,  he  found  the 
bird  scratching  among  the  leaves  in  company 
with  Field.  Son-',  and  White-throated  Sparrows 
and   Juncos.     It    Hew   into  the   bushes   and  was 
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speedily  secured  although  badly  mutilated.  It 
has  been  placed  in  the  Charles  H.  Smith  collec- 
tion in  the  Roger  Williams  Park  Museum.  There 
are   a    few   records  fur  the  other  New  England 

states:    but   this    is    the    first    for  Rhode  Island. 
the  bird  being  a  rare  stranger  from  the  south. 
H.  s.  Hathaway, 

Smith  Auburn.  R.  I. 


Tin  R 1 1 


INTI.KX  \'l  ION  A  I.     (  iKMTIIIil.ili'.H.  A  I. 

Congress. 


We  have  received  from  the  United  States 
Commission  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900, 
(Commissioner  General  Ferdinand  W.  Peck,)  a 
prospectus  of  the  Third  International  Ornitho- 
logical Congress  to  be  held  at  Paris  in  1900. 
Tlie  character  and  conditions  of  the  congress 
are  sufficiently  explained  in  the  letter  and  pro- 
gram following.     Editors. 

Editors  of  the  Osprey: 

Albany.  X.  Y..  Sept.  18,  is"". 
Dear  Sirs. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  preliminary  outline  of  the 
International  Congress  on  Ornithology  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Universal  Exposition 
in  Paris  in  1900.  Will  you  kindly  give  the  mat- 
ter such  notice  in  your  publication  as  in  your 
opinion  will  interest  your  readers? 

Should  further  information  be  received  on  this 
Congress,  or  any  other  congress  allied  thereto, 
I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  forwarding-  you  the 
earliest  information. 

Very  respectfully. 

Howard  J.  Rogers, 

Director  Education  and 

Social  Economy. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL   CONGRESSES   OF   THE  EXPO- 
SITION of  1900. 

Third  International  Ornithological  Congress. 

The  Third  International  Ornithological  Con- 
gress will  be  held,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
French  Government,  from  the  26th  to  the  30th 
of  June.  1900,  in  the  series  of  official  congresses 
of  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition.  This  session 
has  been  organized  under  the  direction  of  the 
Permanent  International  Committee  named  at 
th«'  second  congress,  held  at  Budapest,  in  1891. 
Important  questions  relating  to  the  classifica- 
tion, habits,  migrations,  uses,  breeding  and  ac- 
climatation  of  bird.-,  form  the  matter  of  discus- 
sion and  reports  of  the  coming  congress.  The 
organizing  committee  is  making  every  effort  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  congress  by  bringing 
together  the  chief  naturalists  of  the  world.  The 
honorary  president  is  M.  Milne  Edwards,  direc- 
tor id"  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History: 
the  acting  president  M.  Oustalet,  the  secretary 
M.  ile  Claybrooke,  and  the  treasurer  Baron 
d'Hamonville,  held  corresponding  posts  in  the 
Permanent  International  Committee.  In  the 
Comite  de  Patronage,  comprising  foreign  spe- 
cialists adjoined  to  the  French  organizing 
committee,  there  are  the  following  American 
members:  Messrs.  W.  Brewster,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Elliott  Coues,  Smithsonian  Institute. 
Washington;  I>.  G.  Elliot,  Field  Columbian 
Museum,   Chicago;  Clinton    Hart   Merriam,  De- 


partment of  Agriculture.  Washington;  Harry 
C.  Oberholser,  Biological  Survey,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington;  Robert  Ridgway, 
Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington:  R.  W. 
Shufeldt,  Washington;  and  Mr.  Stejneger, 
Smithsonian  Institute.  Washington. 

There  will  be  admitted  as  members  of  the 
congress  all  delegates  of  French  and  foreign 
governments,  and  those  who  pay  the  subscrip- 
tion fee  of  20  francs.  Zoological  societies  and 
societies  of  acclimatation,  aviculture,  and  for 
the  protection  of  animals,  may  be  represented 
by  one  or  more  deleg-ates,  the  subscription  being 
diie  for  each  delegate.  Each  member  will  re- 
ceive the  printed  proceedings  of  the  congress, 
and  only  members  will  have  the  right  of  taking 
part  in  the  sessions  and  visits  which  are  being 
prepared  by  the  organizing  committee. 

The  work  of  the  congress  has  been  divided 
among  five  sections,  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Systematic  ornithology— classifica- 
tion;  description  of  new  genera  and  species; 
nomenclature. 

Anatomy  and  embryogeny  of  birds.  Paleon- 
tology: classification,  description  of  new  genera 
and  species:  ancient  faunas,  relation  of  extinct 
to  present  species. 

SEC.  2.  Geographical  distribution  of  birds. 
Present  faunas.  Species  extinct  in  historic 
times.  Migration.  Accidental  changes  of  place. 
Appearance  of  rare  species  in  certain  districts. 
SEC.  3.  Biology,  habits,  diet,  nesting,  oology. 
Six.  4.  Economic  ornithology— protection  of 
species  useful  to  agriculture:  destruction  of 
harmful  species — hunting.  Acclimatation.  Avi- 
culture. 

SEC.  5.  Organization  and  working  of  the  in- 
ternational ornithological  committee.  Election 
of  new  members.  (This  section  is  specially  re- 
served for  members  of  the  permanent  interna- 
tional committee.) 

Papers  on  the  subjects  of  the  program  which 
have  been  accepted  by  the  committee  will  be 
discussed  in  general  session.  Questions  outside 
the  program  may  be  submitted  to  the  repective 
sections.  All  papers  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  organizing  committee,  at  least  in  a  summary 
form  containing  the  conclusions  reached,  before 
the  1st  of  May,  1900.  Communications  may  be 
made  in  English,  German,  and  Italian,  as  well 
as  French:  but  the  publications  of  the  congress 
will  be  limited  to  the  French  language.  Min- 
utes of  each  meetings  will  be  printed  and 
distributed  at  once.  After  the  close  of  the 
congress  a  volume  of  proceedings  containing 
the  papers  presented  to  the  congress  will  be  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  committee. 
Correspondence  relating  to  the  ornithological 
congress  should  be  addressed  to  the  secretary  of 
the  organizing  committee,  M.  Jean  de  Clay- 
brooke, 3  rue  de  Sontay,  Paris. 

ON   Tin-.   Food  OF  THE  Ckdw  BLACKBIRD. 

Editors  oi  the  <  >sprey: 

Lincoln.  NEB.,  Oct.  18,  1899. 
During  the  month  of  September  a  Hock  of 
about  12,000  Crow  Blackbirds  made  their  head- 
quarters in  a  small  grove  a  short  distance  from 
town.  I  had  a  curiosity  to  know  what  they  were 
living    on    at    this    time  of   the  year,  so  I  shot  a 
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number   for   their   "stomach's  sakes".     I  found 
their  stomachs  contained  approximately. 
5  per  cent,  insect  remains. 

11  per  cent,  weed  seeds. 

75  per  cent,  grain  corn  and  cane. 
9  per  cent,  sand  and  dirt. 

The  insect  remains  were  1  to  2  per  cent,  ants, 
neither  to  be  regarded  as  beneficial  nor  injuri- 
ous, and  3  to  4  of  beetles,  which  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  injurious.  The  weed  seeds  were  those 
of  our  common  held  weeds.  The  grain  was 
about  l/i  corn  and  2 3  cane. 

At  first  thought  the  large  per  cent,  of  grain 
looked  rather  black  for  the  Blackbird,  but  lets 
see. 

The  Crow  Blackbird  has  a  good  appetite  and 
will  eat  about  %  pint  per  day.  The  Hock  of 
twelve  thousand  in  the  month's  time  they  were 
in  this  vicinity  would  eat  1,500  bushels  of  food. 
Of  this  45-60  bushels  are  injurious  insects,  180 
bushels  noxious  weeds,  and  about  1,100  bushels 
of  grain,  or  about  five  bushels  of  grain  to  every 
one  of  insects  and  weeds.  When  we  think  of 
the  damage  that  bushels  of  insects  could  inflict, 
and  of  the  labor  the  farmer  would  have  to  des- 
troy the  same  number  of  weeds,  we  see  that  the 
Blackhird  is  not  as  black  as  he  seems. 

J.  H.  Hunter. 

The  Cerulean    Warbler    not   an    Unusual 

Visitor   to  Western   and  Central  New 

York. 

Editors  of  the  Osprev: 

Medina,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  31,  1899. 

The  writer  read  with  interest  the  article  by 
Mr.  Fuertes  in  the  October  Osprev  upon  the 
occurrence  of  two  rare  Warblers  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

May  I  not  be  permitted  to  comment  briefly 
upon  it,  as  touching  the  occurrence  of  the  Ceru- 
lean Warbler  in  Western  and  Central  New 
York?  I  cannot  believe  that  D.  caerulea  is  of 
so  rare  occurrence  in  the  territory  mentioned  as 
Mr.  Fuertes'  article  would  make  us  to  believe, 
and  I  am  surprised  that  he  has  seen  no  more 
eastern  record  for  this  bird  than  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Permit  me  to  mention  one  or  two.  As  long  ago 
as  1889,  a  list  of  the  bird.- of  Orleans  County, 
N.  Y.,  published  by  the  writer,  mentioned  this 
species  as  not  uncommon  here,  and  as  breeding. 
This  is  somewhat  east  of  Lockport;  but  to  go 
still  further  east,  and  still  further  back  in  point 
of  time,  we  find  in  Rathbun's  "List  oj  Birds  of 
Central  New  York",  published  in  1879,  that  the 
Cerulean  Warbler  is  spoken  of  as  a  not  uncom- 
mon summer  resident,  arriving  in  May  and  de- 
parting in  September,  and  particular  mention  is 
made  of  a  specimen  taken  at  Auburn,  which 
city  is  even  further  east  than  Ithaca,  or  at  least 
as  easterly.  But  to  go  still  further  east,  and  to 
the  further  extremity  of  the  state,  we  find  that 


Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman,  in  his  "Birds found 
within  fifty  miles  of  New  York"  makes  mention 
of  the  species. 

And  so  I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Fuertes  has 
seen  no  more  eastern  record  than  Lockport. 
N.  Y.,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  unless 
Tompkins  County  presents  conditions  which 
are  adverse  to  the  occurrence  of  this  Warbler, 
that  it  will  be  found  to  be,  as  it  is  elsewhere 
throughout  Western  and  Central  New  York,  a 
not  uncommon  summer  resident. 

cornelius  f.   posson. 

Bird  Arrivals  at  Daw-ox. 

Editor  of  the  Osprey: 

Little  has  been  recorded  respecting  the  birds 
of  the  Klondyke  and  the  following  notes  on  the 
arrivals  of  those  observed  from  April  to  July 
last  may  be  useful. 

April  2<).  First  ducks  seen  flying  north  on  the 
frozen  Yukon. 

Mav  1.  A  male  Barrow's  Golden-eye  duck- 
killed  in  some  open  water  in  Klondyke  River. 

May  17.  A  single  Short-tailed  Gull  hovered  over 
the  river  opposite  Dawson  just  as  the  ice  broke 
at  4:15  in  the  afternoon,  and  passed  down  the 
river  with  the  floating  cakes. 

May  18.  Another  Gull  seen,  also  a  Peale's  Fal- 
con Ducks  are  common,  mostly  in  pairs:  Mal- 
lards, Widgeons,  Butterballs,  Green-wing  Teal, 
Shovelers  and  Pintails  were  observed. 

May  19.   Pectoral  Sandpipers. 

May  20.   Song  Sparrow  and  Juncos. 

May  20.  Violet-green  Swallows,  Horned 
Grebes,  Black-throated  Plover. 

May  22.  Yellow-shafted  Flicker  (no  red  shafted 
seen  in  the  country  I.  Kingfisher. 

Mav  23.   Sandwich  Sparrow. 

May  24.  American  Robin,  Bohemian  Wax- 
wing,  Russet  Black  Thrush.  Spotted  Sandpiper. 
Red-backed  Sandpiper.  New  ducks  to  appear 
are  Old  Squaw  and  Harlequin. 

May  25.  Oregon  Robin,  White-crested  Spar- 
row. Sand  Swallow. 

Mav  30.    Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher. 

Fresh  eggs  of  White-crested  Sparrow  and 
Juncos  were  found  in  the  Dawson  marsh  the 
forepart  of  June,  and  a  large  colony  of  Violet- 
green  Swallows  are  nesting  in  the  cliffs  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Klondyke.  Young  Alaskan  Jays 
large  enough  to  fly  were  observed  the  forepart 
of  June. 

June  5.  Boheman  Waxwings  are  paired  of!  tn 
many  localities  and  will  evidently  nest  here. 

Birds  as  a  rule  are  very  scarce  no  Bluebirds 
of  any  kind,  very  few  Geese,  no  Cranes,  nor 
Waders  of  anv  species  except  Sandpipers. 

Geo.  G.  Cantwbll, 

Dawson,  Y.  T. 
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BIRDS  IN'   WINTER. 

To-day  the  feathered  preachers  sing*, 
Amid  the  holly, 

And  claim  a  tithe  for  all  they  bring; 
And  some  are  thin  and  poor  and  lean. 
And  some,  like  pluralist  or  Dean. 
Are  fat  and  jolly. 

They  talk  as  well  as  Asquith  talks. 

( >r  Clarke,  or  Carson. 

They  walk  as  King  or  Emperor  walks. 

They  preach  their  sermons,  clear  and  terse    . 

And  musical      I've  heard  far  worse 

From  many  a  parson. 

That  fellow  in  a  suit  of  black 

i  A  prime  Dissenter), 

With  lifted  eyes  and  rigid  back. 

Is  telling  (you  can  hear  him  tell) 

His  friends  they're  nearing  fast  to  Hell 

They're  doomed  to  enter. 

The  other  with  an  air  polite 
(A  genial  fellow), 

Is  sure  to  rise;  his  style  is  cpiite 
The  ton;  he'll  never  damn  too  loud 
The  voice  of  the  titled  crowd. 
He's  sleek  and  mellow. 

One  preaches  true  self-government 

(Like  Tell  or  Guiteau), 

And  argues  it  was  never  meant 

That  one  should  hold  his  fellows  down. 

He  little  reeks  of  priestly  frown, 

( )r  Bishop's  veto. 

They  sit,  like  Doctors,  and  debate 
The  weightiest  questions 
Predestination.  Will,  and  Fate — 
The  boundaries  of  wrong  and  right, 
And.  when  they  can't  agree,  they  light — 
Like  earnest  Christians. 

William  Holloway,  in  The  Spectator. 

New  York'sWinter  Birds.  By  mid-Novem- 
ber the  birds  hereabouts  have  settled  down  to 
their  winter  habits.  Only  a  little  further  south, 
indeed,  distant  skies  are  still  peppered  with 
blackbirds,  myriad  specks,  which  seem  mere 
wind-blown  clouds,  and  even  in  these  parts  the 
plaintive  cry  of  the  White-throated  Sparrow  was 
heard  less  than  three  weeks  ago.  Most  of  the 
migratory  birds  have  been  gone  since  the  early 
frosts.  One  may  still  see.  indeed.  Hurries  of 
distracted  robins,  faded  and  hungry  creatures 
which  seem  to  have  decided  upon  staying  the 
winter.  They  are  oddly  unlike  their  saucy 
selves  of  last  June.  They  lly  in  silence,  light 
warily,  and  soon  leave  their  perch  al  the  ap- 
proach of  a  human  being.  Much  in  the  same 
state  an-  the  young  Wood  Thrushes  that  still 
linger,  some  of  them  because  they  dare  not  trust 
their  wing.-,  in  a  long  flight  southward. 

<  if  tlie  winter  birds  the  -par rows  are  the  most 
numerous,  for  New  York  i-  the  metropolis  of 
sparrowdom.  Any  one  that  has  watched  the 
conduct  of  t  in-  sparrows  in  <  October  may  well  sus- 
pect   in    them    the    remnants  of  a  migratory  in- 


stinct; for  they  then  get  together  in  noisy  flocks, 
as  if  discussing  some  question  of  moment  to  the 
republic  of  the  sparrows.  All  ends  in  discus- 
sion, however,  and  they  finally  settle  down  to 
the  cosy  comfort  of  their  ivy-tods  and  ever- 
greens, for  they  are  an  urban  folk,  loving  the 
life  and  motion  of  the  town,  intimate  human 
companionship,  the  sunshine  of  the  wintry 
streets,  and  the  thousand  and  one  other  charms 
that  make  New  York  a  place  of  irresistible  at- 
traction for  birds  and  men. 

The  meadow  lark  is  at  home  in  the  suburbs 
now  as  ever,  and  the  salt  marshes  are  daily 
haunted  with  the  exquisite  shrill  sweetness  of 
his  kissing"  call.  When  bright  days  come  in 
December,  and  the  meadows  of  the  Sound  are 
mellow  with  g"olden  haze,  and  russet  grass,  and 
g-reat  melting  mounds  of  cured  hay,  then  that 
loud,  clear,  heartsome  call  of  the  lark  seems  like 
a  harbinger  of  spring. 

Marshy  woodlands,  interspersed  with  ever- 
greens, are  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  shyer 
winter  birds.  Here  hide  little  flocks  of  belated 
robins,  feeding-  on  whatever  has  escaped  their 
migrating  brethren.  Here,  too,  Hits  the  Cardinal 
Grosbeak,  a  winged  live-coal,  sooner  or  later, 
when  the  snows  lie  deep,  to  be  driven  by  hunger 
to  the  stables  and  dooryards.  As  he  flits  across 
the  snow  he  seems  like  some  tropic  stranger 
belated  on  his  homeward  journey.  In  hard 
winters  the  Cardinal  Grosbeak  comes  to  feed 
with  the  aquatic  fowl  in  Central  Park,  a  privi- 
lege which  he  shares  with  pigeons  that  make 
daily  visits  from  New  Jersey,  Long-  Island,  and 
all  parts  of  the  city. 

The  great  reservoir  in  Central  Park  on  windy 
November  days  seems  breaking  into  white-caps, 
which,  upon  closser  examination,  prove  to  be 
flocks  of  gulls.  The  birds  descend  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water  at  the  part  of  the  reservoir 
most  distant  from  the  side  usually  approached 
by  visitors.  The  gulls  are  at  long  intervals 
joined  by  a  stray  wild  duck,  his  eye  caught,  as 
he  Hies  high  in  air.  by  the  inviting  spread  of  the 
water.  A  record  of  the  birds  visiting"  Central 
Park  would  include  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  those  not  ordinarily  seen  in  these  parts. 

Now  and  then  one  sees  in  the  northern  suburbs 
the  tiny  winter  wren,  like  a  spry  little  mouse, 
hopping"  from  stone  to  stone  of  an  old  fence  or 
slipping  almost  noislessly  over  the  fallen  leaves. 
Before  the  English  sparrow  came  the  wren  sang 
in  every  village  dooryard,  but  he  is  rarely  seen 
now.  The  wren  made  a  manful  tight  for  exist- 
ence, but  was  everywhere  ousted  by  the  sparrow. 
A  close  observer  of  bird  ways  recommends  for 
the  wren  a  house  pierced  with  an  auger  hole  too 
small  to  admit  the  sparrow.  The  wren  easily 
makes  use  of  such  a  door  and  triumphs  over  her 
enemies.       The  Sun. 

Rice  Birds  in  South  Carolina.  There  are 
now  countless  millions  of  Rice  Birds  in  lower 
Carolina  more  than  for  many  years,  despite 
the  great  destruction  of  them  for  market  and  as 
a  protection  to  the  crops  in  the  last  few  years  *  • 

They  arrive  in  South  Carolina,  August  26,  and 
by  I  Ictober  20,  not  one  can  be  found  in  the  state. 
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In  New  England  this  bird  is  known  as  the 
"Bobolink",  in  Maryland  as  the  "Reed  Bird", 
and  in  South  Carolina  as  the  Rice  Bird.  Plan- 
ters will  risk  a  frost  in  spring-  or  in  autumn  to 
avoid  the  ravages  of  the  pests.  They  come  in 
millions  and  are  ravenously  fond  of  the  tender 
young  rice  plants.  For  each  sprout  picked  out 
of  the  ground  four  stalks  are  lost,  for  each  seed 
produces  four  stalks.  The  stalk  has  an  ear  like 
the  head  of  a  stalk  of  wheat.  Each  ear  of  rice 
contains  from  140  to  200  grains.  Thus  one 
little  peck  of  his  bill  causes  a  destruction  of 
over  600  grains  of  rice  in  the  embryo.  As  there 
are  such  myriads  of  these  nomadic  and  peripa- 
tetic pests,  the  damage  is  enormous. 

"Up  to  within  the  last  few  years  all  the  birds 
put  on  the  market  were  killed  with  shotguns, 
but  the  negroes  above  Georgetown  have  adopted 
a  new  method  and  one  more  profitable  to  them- 
selves. The  hunter  climbs  the  tallest  cypress 
tree  on  the  edge  of  the  marsh  and  spots  the 
droves  of  birds  as  they  settle  for  the  night. 

"About  9  o'clock  the  hunter  paddles  his  boat 
into  the  marsh  and  approaches  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  the  roost.  His  only  armament  is  a  bundle 
of  pine  fagots  and  a  gunny  sack.  Lighting  a 
fagot,  he  approaches  the  roost,  which  is  always 
in  a  growth  of  tall  weeds  or  reeds.  The  birds 
perching-  on  the  branches  of  the  rushes  are 
blinded  by  the  light  and  make  no  attempt  to  fly. 
Beginning-  at  the  bottom  of  the  reed,  the  hunter 
picks  off  the  birds  as  he  would  fruit  from  a  tree. 
The  birds  bring  IS  cents  per  dozen  and  twenty- 
five  dozen  is  considered  an  average  night's 
work". — Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 

The  Turkey  Buzzard's  Flight. — In  a  re- 
cent ramble,  I  took  special  notice  of  the  flight 
of  the  Turkey  Buzzards.  Without  the  flap  of 
a  wing"  they  sailed  around  and  around,  one  of 
them  raising-  higher  and  higher  until  he  was  a 
mere  speck  in  the  sky.  A  brisk  breeze  was 
blowing  at  the  time,  so  that  the  birds  in  flying 
in  one  direction  at  least  must  have  moved 
against  the  current,  and  yet,  so  far  as  I  could 
detect,  they  soared  with  the  same  ease  and  dig- 
nity in  one  direction  as  another. 

By  and  by  two  of  them  decided  to  sail  off  to 
the  northward.  This  they  did  in  an  almost 
straight  course,  gliding  along  without  a  move- 
ment of  the  wings  that  I  could  see.  While  they 
seemed  to  move  rapidly,  but  had  an  air  of  ex- 
treme leisureliness,  yet  their  flight  must  have 
been  swifter  than  was  apparent,  for  in  a  very 
short  time,  perhaps  a  minute  or  a  minute  and  a 
half,  they  had  gone  over  a  mile,  and  were  circle- 
ing  over  the  city  in  which  I  live. 

In  contrast  with  their  poising  flight,  I  observ- 
ed the  labored  locomotion  of  a  crow,  which  was 
compelled  to  flap  his  wings  constantly  as  he 
flung  himself  over  the  river  bluffs.  Of  course, 
there  are  still  some  unsolved  problems  on  the 
subject  of  avian  flight,  as  Dr.  Coues  has  indi- 
cated in  his  valuable  "Key".  It  has  seemed  to 
me  that  some  competent  ornithologist  might 
make  some  special  investigations  in  this  line, 
and  thus  do  a  service  to  this  cause  of  science. 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  kill  and 
dissect  birds,  but  some  one  who  understands 
bird  anatomy  and  has  access  to  a  large  collection 
of  skins  and  mounted  specimens  might,  it  seems 


to  me,  make  a  special  comparison  of  the  buz- 
zard's and  the  crow's  wings,  and  determine  the 
difference  in  their  anatomical  structure,  their 
form,  the  position  and  shape  of  the  pinions,  and 
so  on.  In  this  way  he  might  be  able  to  tell  us 
why  the  crow  must  flap  its  wings  so  vigorously, 
while  its  larger  relative,  the  buzzard,  is  able  to 
glide  forward  with  little  or  no  apparent  effort. 
Would  not  that  be  an  interesting  study.  Of 
course,  the  point  is  not  how  the  buzzard  can 
maintain  itself  in  the  air,  for  that  is  evident. 
but  how  it  can  move  about,  even  against  an  air- 
current,  without  a  movement  of  its  wings. 

I  have  wondered  whether  the  buzzards  and 
other  sailing  birds  do  not  have  some  way  of 
moving  their  pinions  that  is  imperceptible  to 
our  eyes,  so  that  they  may  adjust  them  to  the 
air  currents,  just  as  the  human  mariner  sets  his 
sails.  There  may  be  nothing  in  this  view,  but 
if  there  is,  a  careful  examination  of  the  wings 
might  reveal  it. — Lkanhhk  S.  KEYSER,  Atchi- 
son, Kansas. 

A  Man  Kii.i.kd  by  a  Wounded  Loon.     The 

Loon,  or  great  northern  diver,  is  a  powerful 
bird.  The  following  instance  of  one  of  them 
killing"  a  man  happened  a  few  years  ago. 

A  young"  Mictnac  Indian,  living"  at  lin  nd  Lake. 
Nova  Scotia,  wanted  to  get  the  skin  of  one  of 
these  beautiful  birds  to  present  to  his  mistress 
on  her  birthday. 

One  day  the  youth,  who  was  an  adept  at  imi- 
tating the  peculiar  sobbing  cry  of  the  Loon, 
succeeding"  in  calling  a  bird  within  shooting 
distance.  His  shot,  however,  failed  to  kill  out- 
right, and  the  bird,  although  so  severely  wound- 
ed that  it  could  neither  swim  nor  dive,  yet  re- 
tained sufficient  life  and  strength  to  remain 
upright  in  the  water. 

The  boy.  thinking"  that  his  game  did  not  need 
another  shot,  swam  out  to  retrieve  it:  but  when 
he  approached  near  enough  to  seize  the  bird,  it 
made  a  dash  at  him,  sending  its  head  and  neck 
out  with  a  spring"  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow.  It 
was  only  by  a  quick  duck  of  his  head  that  the 
Indian  succeeded  in  evading  the  blow.  He  swam 
about  the  Loon  several  times,  attempting  to 
dash  in  and  seize  him  by  the  neck,  but  the  wary 
bird  succeeded  in  foiling  each  effort  by  contin- 
ually facing"  him,  and  lunging  out  with  his 
powerful  neck. 

The  Indian  then  swam  out  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  bird,  and  diving  under  him.  with  consid- 
erable skill  caught  him  by  the  legs.  He  carried 
him  under,  and  although  the  bird  struggled 
fiercely,  managed  to  retain  his  hold.  But 
when  they  both  rose  to  the  surface  again,  a 
battle  royal  began,  the  Indian  seeking  to  carry 
his  prize  ashore,  and  the  bird  attempting"  to 
regain  his  freedom.  The  bird,  however,  was  too 
much  for  his  foe.  and  before  the  Indian  had 
covered  a  yard  on  his  shore-bound  course  dis- 
abled him  with  a  vicious  blow  from  his  beak  full 
on  the  naked  chest. 

The  effect  of  this  blow  was  almost  instantane- 
ously fatal,  for  the  beak  penetrated  close  to  the 
youth's  heart.     Exchange. 

BRUNNICH'S  MURRE  has  again  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington, 
D.    C,    two   specimens    having    been    recently 
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presented  to  the  National  Museum.  One  was 
shot  at  Four  Mile  Run,  Va.,  November  22,  1899, 
by  Thos.  Taylor,  jr.,  and  donated  to  the  Museum 
by  Mr.  Henry  Talbott;  the  other  was  captured 
alive  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Shepherd,  near  Kenilworth, 
between  Chevy  Chase  and  Kensington,  Md.,  on 
November  24.     Both  birds   were   immature  and 


were   sent  to  the   Museum  in  the  flesh. - 
W.  Richmond. 


-Chas. 


A  New  Ornithological  Club  at  Prince- 
ton. N.  J.,  has  been  constituted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  W.  E.  D.  Scott  in  connection  with 
Princeton  University. 


Literature. 


Birds  of  Eastern  North  America  known 
to  occur  east  of  the  ninetieth  meridian.  Part  II. 
Land  birds  Key  to  the  Families  and  Species. 
By  Charles  I'..  Cory.  Special  edition  printed  for 
the  Field  Columbian  Museum.  Chicago,  111.. 
sm  4to  vx,  131-387  p.,  vignette].  The  first 
part  of  this  work  appeared  in  August  and  was 
noticed  in  the  September  number  of  the  <  >SPREY. 
The  second  part  has  the  pagination  continued 
from  the  former,  and  is  naturally  on  the  same 
plan.  The  key  is,  or  rather  the  many  keys 
are  designedly  artificial  and  based  to  a  large 
extent  on  measurements  and  especially  those  of 
the  wings.  K<>r  example,  the  main  division  of 
the  land  birds  is  into  live  "groups"  distin- 
guished by  the  length  of  the  wings;  consequently 
the  same  natural  groups  may  be,  represented  in 
the  key  under  several  caterories.  The  families 
nevertheles>  are  made  to  follow  in  natural  order 

or  rather  the  order  adopted  by  the  American 
Ornithologists'  Union.  This  arrangement  is 
definitely  adopted  in  "A  list  of  the  bird-  of 
Eastern  North  America"  appended  (p.  325-387). 
570  forms  (species  and  subspecies)  are  named 
and  numbered,  and  after  their  numbers  are  ap- 
pended (within  parentheses)  those  of  the  "A. 
<).  U". 

The  work  i-  illustrated  with  the  same  profu- 
sion and  from  the  same  sources  as  the  first 
part. — T.  <;. 

A  First  Hook  in  Organic  Evolution.  By 
I).  Kerfoot  Shute,  Chicago.  The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Company,  1899.— 12mo.  xvi.  285  p.,  12 
pi.  (9  col).  This  is  an  excellent  primer  of  the 
Developmenl  Theory  and  was  prepared  origi- 
nally in  response  to  the  wants  of  student-  of 
the  Columbian  University  in  which  the  author 
is  Professor  of  Anatomy.  Experience  has 
shown  him  what  such  students  need,  and  he 
has  applied  himself  to  meet  these  wants  and 
has  given  the  benefit  of  his  labors  to  others  of 
like  condition.  After  an  "Introduction"  defin- 
ing evolution  he  treats,  in  successive  chapters 
or  "sections",  of  (1)  "Organic  cells,  the  visible 
units  of  life":  (2)  "Heredity  with  variation";  (3) 
"Unstable  environment";  (4)  "Transmutation 
of  living  form":  (5)  "Natural  selection";  (6) 
"Evolution  of  man":  and  concludes  with  sec- 
tions on  classification,  etc.  The  most  approved 
views  as  to  the  genealogical  tree  of  animal-  are 
given  in  a  "Diagram  of  Development"  (p.  l^;  • 
This    ha-    been    prepared   especially  with   refer- 


ence to  the  exhibition  of  the  ancestry  of  man, 
and  expresses  the  view  that  man  is  the 
offspring  of  a  creature  very  like  the  living 
chimpanzee  and  gorilla,  and  that  both  origi- 
nated from  forms  similar  to,  but  more  gener- 
alized than,  the  old  world  monkeys.  The  birds 
are  properly  derived  from  a  reptilian  stock  long 
ago  extinct.  Two  of  the  colored  plates  illus- 
trate birds.—T.  G. 

A  List  of  Birds  Collected  on  the  Island 
of  Xkw  Providence^  Bahamas,  by  J.  Lewis 
Bonhote,  appears  in  the  Ibis  for  October,  1899, 
(7.  S..  vol.  5.  p.  502-520).  Fifty-nine  species  are 
enumerated  as  observed  during  a  year's  resi- 
dence. '"Three  or  four  species  not  hitherto  re- 
corded from  Xew  Providence"  are  specified. 

Memoirs  of  the  Bishop  Museum  of  Hono- 
lulu have  been  commenced  with  a  first  number 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  remarkable 
feather  work  of  the  Hawaiians.  The  memoir  i- 
by  the  director  of  the  Museum.  Dr.  W.  T.  Bril- 
liant, and  is  in  quarto  form  with  83  pages  and  15 
plates. 

Field  Notes  on  Birds  Collected  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  in  1893-6,  by  the  late  John 
Whitehead,  (see  OSPREY,  October,  p.  31)  have 
been  published  in  four  parts  in  the  Ibis  for  1899. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  species  are  com- 
mented on.  largely  in  inconsiderable  notes  on 
specimens  obtained. 

An  Illustrated  Manual  of  British  Birds. 
by  Howard  Saunders,  in  its  second  edition  has 
been  completed  by  the  publication  of  the 
twentieth    part.      348   species   are   described   <>f 

which  199  have  been  known  to  breed  in  the 
islands    and    74   have    been   found   less  than   -ix 

times.  The  latest  "find"  is  an  American 
Spotted  Sandpiper. 

Tin:  House  Sparrow  (The  Avian  Rati  in 
relation  to  agriculture  and  gardening  i-  the 
title  of  a  -mall  volume  written  by  W.  1'..  Teget- 
meierand  published  by  Vinton  &  Co.,  of  London. 

A  Si  iM'i.i  mf.ntakv  Volume  of  the  Catalo- 
gue or  Birds  by  R.  BowdlerSharpe  is  mentioned 
amongthe  work-  "in  preparation"  to  be  publish- 
ed  by  the  British  Museum,  in  the  last  "Return" 
to  Parliament  by  the  British  Museum. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR  SALE.— Finely  marked,  full-blooded 
Llewelyn  Setter  Puppies,  soon  old  enough  to 
ship.  Finest  marked  dogs  I  have  ever  seen. 
Father  is  first  class  field  dog,  and  mother  was 
broken  to  hunt  nests.  Write  W.  E.  Loucks, 
Peoria.  111. 


BERNARD  J.   BRETriERTON, 

H  professional  ©rnitbologtst.  H 

Mounted  Specimens.  Study  Skins.  Nests 
xJv*  and  Kkks.  or  rough  Skeletons  and  Alco- 

J?J5  holies,  collected  and  prepared  to  order. 

for  sale.    Correspondence  solicited.     .      . 


NEWPORT. 


OREGON. 


THE  OOLOGIST 

(of  Albion,  N.  Y  ) 

IS    THE    OLDEST    PUBLICATION    IN     AMERICA. 

The  Oologist  is  the  cheapest  "Bird"  publication 
in  the  world  (for  only  50  cents  you  receive  SI. 00 
worth  of  premiums,  your  selection,  25c.  worth  of 
advertising  and  the  Oologist  for  a  whole  year). 

The  Oologist,  has  a  larger  paid  circulation  than, 
all  other  "Bird"  publications  in  America  combined. 

The  Oologist  has  long  been  recognized  the  best 
Advertising  Medium  in  its  line  in  the  world.  The 
"Omrdry  Gentlemen"  is  the  leading  Agricultural 
newspaper  in  America,  and  in  soliciting  advertising 
for  its  columns,  it  makes  its  strongest  hit  in  the  fol- 
lowinig  statement:  "As  to  quantity  of  circulation  it 
publishes  many  more  'Want  Ads'  than  all  other 
papers  combined.  You  doubtless  know  what  a 
'Want  Ad'  circulation  must  be  and  always  isV 

From  this  same  stand  point  The  Oologist's  rank 
among  publications  devoted  not  only  to  Ornithology 
but  Natural  History  as  well,  is  identical  to  that  of 
the  Country  Gentlemen  among  agricultural  publi- 
cations. 

The  Oologist  has  very  few  halftones  and  contains 
only  16  pages  each  issue— one- half  of  which  are  ad. 
vertisning. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years,  (The  Oologist's 
age)  many  superior  "Bird"  publications  and  scores 
of  inferior  ones  have  dropped  by  the  way.  The 
Oologist,  however,  is  still  issued  each  month  and 
a  sample  copy  of  a  recent  issue  can  always  be 
obtained  by  addressing  a  postal  to 

FRANK  W.  LATTIN,  Publisher, 

ALBION,  N    Y. 


ftbe  plant  Morlb. 

A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL   OF   POPULAR    BOTANY. 


Bright,  Readable  and   Instructive. 


EDITED  BY 
F.  H.  KNOWLTON  and  CHARLES  LOUIS  POLLARD. 


The  first  number  of  Volume  III  will  appear 
January  1,  1900,  under  new  management,  and 
will  contain  16  pages,  illustrated,  together  with 
a  monthly  supplement  of  8  pages  devoted  to  a 
series  of  popular  articles  on  the  Families  of 
Flowering  Plants,  also  profusely  illustrated. 
This  course  will  be  just  what  is  needed  b)r  those 
who  desire  some  knowledge  of  the  flowering- 
plants,  but  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion for  the  study  of  ordinary  text-books. 


The  Subscription  Price   of  Plant  World  is  Unchanged  I 
ONE  DOLLAR  PER   YEAR. 


Send  in  your  subscriptions  promptly,  and 
make  sure  of  welcome  reading  twelve  months  in 
the  year. 


Address  all  communications  to 

THE  PLANT  WORLD  COMPANY, 

321-323   4%    STREET   NORTHWEST, 
WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

WANTED. — To  correspond  with  collectors 
having  first-class  sets  to  exchange.  I  have 
many  rare  and  common  species  t<>  otter,  such  as 
A.  O.  U.  16,  54,  78,  93,  103.  1061,  107,  114.  1151, 
116,  222,  269,  302.  314.  321,  320a,  365,  377a,  408, 
411,  414,  449,  446,  450.  459,  460,  483,  489,  and 
many  other  desirable  sets.  Send  list  of  what 
you  have  to  offer.  J.  P.  BABBITT, 

Taunton,  Mass. 


Finely  Marked  Sets  (3  and  4  eggs) — Fer. 
Rough-leg  personally  collected  this  season  at 
60  cents  per  egg  delivered. 

EUGENE  S.  ROLFE, 

Minnewaukan.  N.  Dak. 

BEATS  WHOLESALE.  A  combination  offer. 
"Taylor's Standard  American  Egg"  Catalogue" 
(best  and  handiest  reference  out)  and  "The 
Story  of  the  Farallones*'  (sumptuously  illus- 
trating the  sea-bird  life  on  the  picturesque 
island.)  Both  books  prepaid  for  30  cents. 
Coin  or  Stamps.     Address: 

H.   R.  TAYLOR,  Publisher,  Alameda,  Cal. 


THE    BEST    LINE 


g  Denver,   St.   Paul,  Minneapolis, 
*f        Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 
iL  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Portland  and 
4jt  California  Points. 

fc  SPECIALLY    CONDUCTED    TOURIST    CARS 
•1ft  TO  AND  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 


P.  S.  EUSTIS,  G.  P.  A..  Chicago. 

A.  S.  CRAWFORD,  T.  P.  A.,  Galesbcrg,  III. 

W.  H.  SPINNER,  Ticket  Agent,  Galesburg,  III 


©SPORTSMEN  AND 
^NATURALISTS 

^V  SHOULD  SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE 

%     flftaine  Sportsman, 

/K  Cbe  authority  on  Ibunting,  jfiebing  ant 

/P  "natural  "fclstors  in  tbe  State  of  flftainc. 

Sj^J  If  is  full t0  overflowing  each  month  with  just  the  infor- 
^i'  m;ai<m  th;it  visitors  to  Maine,  and  students  of  the  avi- 
y&J  fauna  of  the  State,  wish  to  know. 

j*»  5wenty-four  pages  each  month.  $1  per  year,  postpaid 
1~  within  the  Postal  Union.    Send  lOets.  for  a  lare  sample  to 

<V\  HERBERT  W.  ROWE,  Publisher,  Bangor,  He. 

ga      The  Sportsman  is  the  official  organ  of  the  United  Orrathol- 

vy  ogittis  of  Main''. 


$  Ospreys  Wanted. 

Jt/      The  Osprey   Company   wants   iiuiiiIkts 

f"of  the  Ospret  forOctober  and  December, 
*  1896.     A  year' 8  subscription  will  be  given 
jtf  f()i'  each  Dumber. 

*c      Address    OflPEEY    Company,    321    and 
JR323  4.1  Street,  N.  W#J  Washington,  D.  C. 


T^SALT  RIVER 

VALLE/of 

Arizona  and  the 
various 

0*    HEALTH  RESORTS 
"to  NEW  ME/ICO 

ARE  UNRIVALED  FOR  THE  RELIEF 
OF  CHRONIC   LUNG   AND  THROAT  DIS- 
EASES. HERE  ARE  FOUND  PURE  DRY  AIR, 
EQUABLE-  TEMPERATURE  AND  CONSTANT  SUNSHINE. 
THE   ITEMS  OF  ALTITUDE.  TEMPERATURE.  HUMIDITY.  HOT  SPRINGS 
SANATORiUMS.GOST  OF  LIVING. MEDICAL  ATTENDANGE,E>OCIAL 
ADVANTAGES. ETG,AR6  CONCISELY  TREATED  IN  Dfc5CRlPTIVe 
PAMPHLETS  I&5UEDBYTME  SANTA  FE  ROUTE 
PHY5ICIAN5  ARERE5PECTFULLY  ASKED  TO  PLACE  T/115 
LITERATURE  IN  THE  HANDS    OF   INVALIDS. 
ADDRESS     W.J. BLACK, 

GRA,  A.T.6  S.R  Ry , 

TOPEKA.  KANSAS. 

or.    C.A.H1GGIN5, 

A.  G. P.  A. .CHICAGO.     


Bulletin  of  the 
Michigan    Ornithological    Club. 

Published   Quarterly  by  the  Club. 

Fifty  Cents  per  Year. 

Sample  copy,  to  those  who  have  not  had  one    for  1  cents 

iti  stamps. 

Back  numbers  of  this  bulletin  can  be  furnished  at  the 

following  prices  only  : 

Vol.  1,  No.  1,  January,  1897,       -      -       50c. 

Vol    1,  IK  2,  ApriL  1897,         -       -      50c. 

Vol.  1,  No.  3-4.  July-December  1897,      30c. 

Vol.  2,  No.  I,  January,  1898,     -      -        15c. 

Vol    ?,  No.  2,  April,  1898,  -         20c. 

Copies  of  Vol.  I.  Nos.  l  and.  2  will  be  purchased   by  the 

management.     Only  two  complete  lilis  lor  sale. 

I.Kc  >n.  .1.  <  oi.-.   Koi  or  in  Chief. 

7i>3  Church  Street.  Ann  Arbor,  Mieh. 
w.  Earl  Mcl.uk en.  Ruisness  Manager, 

( irand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Counted  Ms  Wanted.     § 

Taxidermist  or  others  having  particularly  tine  £t 

specimens  of  any  North  American  Birds  for  sale    i- 

|  are    invited    t<>    send    list    of    same   with   prices,  ffi? 

Rare  Birds  or  Albinos  particularly  desired.  rrL 

J.   L.   CHILDS.  3fe 

Floral  Park.  N.  Y.  W. 
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To  PATENT  Good  Ideas 

may  be  secured,  by 

our  aid.     Address, 

THE  PATENT  RECORD, 

Baltimore.  Md. 


Subscriptions  to  The  Patent  Record  $1.00  per  annum.  ™ 


